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THE PLACE OF LIFE IN NATURE? 


T is a peculiarity of our status as self-conscious beings, whose 
existence and activities are bound up with the special form of 
material organization called vital, that life appears to us as the cen- 
tral and all-important fact of nature. The qualities of living beings 
are always present to our attention. In most of us the feelings of 
activity, energy and spontaneity are strongest when organic life is 
strongest—when we are most ‘‘alive;’’ the popular meaning of the 
word vitality comes from this fact; and the naive tendency has al- 
ways been to ascribe a special freedom or originative capacity to life, 
and to regard the non-living part of nature as something radically 
different from the living, as something inferior—or basely mechan- 
ical. But obviously this view, as the product of prepossession rather 
than reasoning, can have no scientific or evidential value in relation 
to the problem of the place of life in nature. Most of us can remem- 
ber wondering as children at the absurd self-importance of inferior 
animals like house-flies; later on we find that this curious self-re- 
garding attitude of living beings is simply one of their general or 
‘‘elass’’ characteristics, shown even by plants. It would appear 
therefore that when man—who is certainly not the least egoistic of 
the animals—assigns to life a position of central importance in the 
cosmos, he may be merely furnishing another example of this natural 
propensity, which has its biological origin in the inherently self-con- 
serving or self-protecting tendency common to all organisms. This 
property is a necessary condition of organic survival; it is an ex- 
ample of what is called an ‘‘organie regulation’’ and even has its 
analogies in various automatically regulated mechanical devices. 
We must face the possibility that in reality life has no unique or 
privileged position in nature, but is merely one out of the many 
purely casual and inessential results of the operation of blind nat- 
ural forces. At least a biocentriec conception of the cosmos must 


1 Paper read at a meeting of the Royce Club, Harvard University, April 
11, 1920. 
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justify itself on other grounds than those of the instinctive human 
prejudice. 

I propose this evening to discuss the question of how life is re- 
lated to the rest of nature, the greater part of which is non-living in 
the usual understanding of the term. How is this peculiar and spe- 
cial development which we describe as living to be derived from a 
cosmos which close observation shows to be subject everywhere to 
rigid determination by mechanical and mathematical laws? 

What, then, is the essential relation of life to the cosmos? In 
earlier times mankind regarded the world and its inhabitants as 
something emanating from life, as created and sustained by the 
volition of a living deity or deities, and as subject to more or less 
arbitrary divine—or sometimes diabolical—intervention; life was 
the primal cause or originating condition of things; the deity 
breathed into his creations the breath of life; by this action some- 
thing not previously present was added to nature; in a word, the 
source of life was ‘‘supernatural.’’ How far we have travelled from 
this naive belief in these scientific days I need scarcely remind you. 
To most of us, especially biologists, life is not a primitive but a com- 
paratively recent and derived phenomenon, one product of the evo- 
lution of a cosmos which at first was entirely non-living; in the 
temporal or historical progress of nature complex or ‘‘heterogene- 
ous’’ systems, including finally life, by degrees emerged from the 
originally indefinite or homogeneous primordium (to paraphrase 
Spencer) ; life as thus conceived is not a primary agency, but a sec- 
ondary and somewhat exceptional derivative of the natural process. 
This view seems now firmly based on naturalistic observation; and 
in fact it is usually regarded as a summarized objective description 
of what has actually happened during the past several million cen- 
turies. 

The question of whether or not to accord primacy to life is per- 
haps not one to be settled by observation alone. When we view 
cosmic events in their historical succession it seems certain that life 
is a later rather than an earlier appearance in nature; there is no 
doubt that the physical conditions on the globe were incompatible 
with the existence of living matter until a comparatively late stage 
of planetary evolution. But the argument from the geological suc- 
cession of life on the earth is an equivocal one and not decisive, since 
its opponents may well reply that the very appearance of iife at a 
certain stage implied its previous latency; how otherwise in a 
mechanistically controlled world could it ever have come into exist- 
ence? The character of the dilemma is evident; in any physico- 
chemical view of natural evolution the causal chains extend back 
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indefinitely and uninterruptedly ; whatever appeared at any time or 
place in the sequence was in this sense predetermined—had a series 
of mechanistically interconnected events leading up to it. The ref- 
erence to preexisting causes thus stretches back ad infinitum, and 
whatever existed at any time, however remote, must be referred for 
its ultimate causal determination to what we can only call, however 
vaguely, the original constitution of nature. Yet it would seem that 
we can not assign a physical but only a metaphysical meaning to 
this phrase. Claude Bernard recognizes this dilemma and comments 
upon it, but without concerning himself greatly, since he was satis- 
fied that for the solution of concrete scientific problems (in which 
he was mainly interested) only physico-chemical or experimental 
methods have any real value. Apparently it is now agreed among 
philosophers that causality, while a constant feature of natural exist- 
ence, as it presents itself to our senses, is not a factor to be appealed 
to in accounting for ultimate origins. 

Defining the situation in this manner enables us to formulate the 
alternatives of the problem somewhat more clearly. We may put 
the matter thus: Is life a development from physical nature, pe- 
culiar only in expressing or exemplifying in an intensified or cen- 
tralized form certain fundamental features or tendencies of natural 
processes? Or is it a special agency or activity set apart from non- 
living nature, having peculiarities which are sharply contrasted to 
the inorganic and not derivable from it? These would seem to cor- 
respond to the alternatives of a natural or a supernatural mode of 
origin. If life is a product of natural evolution, is it an expression 
of a deeply rooted or essential property or characteristic of nature? 
or is it a casual product, one of the many purely mechanical effects 
of what used to be described—in a phrase vaguely irritating to many 
persons—as a fortuitous concourse of atoms? It is to be noted that 
the former alternative recognizes a certain preexisting trend or 
directive tendency, reaching eventually its expression in living or- 
ganisms; and it therefore seems more consonant with a vitalistic 
interpretation ; the underlying ‘‘urge’’ or originative impulse which 
is postulated might be designated by Bergson’s term, élan vital. 
The other is the mechanistic alternative, which regards the peculiari- 
ties that seem to set life apart from other natural processes as simply 
the result of the physical and chemical properties of the special ma- 
terial complex called protoplasm, especially its properties of con- 
structive metabolism and growth, which are dependent on certain 
special and primarily accidental features of its physico-chemical 
constitution. 

Let us now consider life as a fact of external nature and inquire 
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what are the objective criteria of living as distinguished from non- 
living matter. First we observe that living matter is not found dif- 
fusely distributed, but always as forming a part of some special 
organism. Many individuals of each species, similar in their activ- 
ities and structure, are found, each in its appropriate habitat. The 
existing species of animals and plants are as a rule true to type and 
readily distinguishable from other species; individuals of the same 
species are closely alike, although somewhat variable. Thus the repet- 
itive tendency, universal in non-living nature, exhibits itself also in 
living organisms; but living species are on the whole more clearly 
defined and exhibit fewer intergradations than non-living species, 
e. g., of minerals; a highly specialized and individualized character 
seems to belong to the forms of living matter. But all of these forms 
have in common certain highly definite class properties, not ordi- 
narily met with in non-living matter; and it is first necessary to state 
these as clearly as possible. 

Living matter is sharply distinguished from dead matter by vari- 
ous remarkable peculiarities of activity or behavior, and by a unique 
physico-chemical and structural composition. The most striking 
feature of its activity is its power of growth or self-multiplication ; 
this is shown by all of its forms, from the lowest plants to the high- 
est animals. With the property of growth is to be included that of 
reproduction, which has been defined as discontinuous growth; e. g., 
a cutting from a plant will grow into the complete organism under 
appropriate conditions; so also will a seed, which is equally to be 
regarded as a detached portion of the parent organism; and similar 
conditions are found in animals (regeneration, sexual and asexual 
reproduction), although here the extraordinary complexity of the 
process by which a fertilized egg develops into the adult seems to 
give the reproductive process a special status of its own. Even in 
this case, however, the essential nature of reproduction as orderly 
and specific growth toward a definite final organization is clear 
enough. All living material, then, is growing material—at least in 
certain stages of its existence, for there are natural limits to the 
increase in size of the individual in higher plants and animals—in 
other words, it is synthesizing material; and this brings us to what 
is apparently the essential feature of living organisms, considered as 
physico-chemical systems. All living matter is more or less con- 
tinually engaged in transforming unorganized materials and energy 
taken from the surroundings into organized living material of its 
own kind. It thus tends automatically to add to itself; what is ap- 
propriated from the surrounding non-living world is actively trans- 
formed into its own organized and active living substance. This 
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transformation is specific; 7. e., a special type of living matter or 
protoplasm, with a chemical composition, structure and activity 
identical with those of the original protoplasm, is formed. Each 
portion of protoplasm thus serves as a center of construction of simi- 
lar forms. This condition has certain analogies to ‘‘germ-action’’ in 
inorganic processes, such as crystallization, but on the whole is a 
unique and distinctive property of living organisms. This property 
depends on certain highly definite processes of chemical transforma- 
tion which have their special or individual characteristics for each 
species of protoplasm. If we put two different species of yeast or 
bacteria into the same culture-medium, each builds up protoplasm of 
its own kind; 7. e., each effects a special predetermined kind of 
chemical transformation in the materials which it incorporates from 
the surroundings. Each has the same external materials as its source 
of supply, but each transforms them in its own specific way, and 
hence builds up a special kind of protoplasmic structure which, hav- 
ing a special physico-chemical constitution or organization, exhibits 
corresponding special activities. The term specificity denotes this 
peculiarity. We thus conceive of each cell or each portion of proto- 
plasm as primarily a center of specific chemical transformation or 
synthesis. Its other specific properties follow from this, including its 
power of maintaining these characteristics intact and transmitting 
them to other portions of living matter arising from it in growth or 
reproduction. ‘‘Heredity’’ is the name usually applied to this lat- 
ter process; but it is important to note that the power of reproduc- 
ing or replacing itself is one which is at all times active in living 
protoplasm. The living substance is continually being chemically 
decomposed or broken down by its own energy-yielding processes 
(usually oxidations of some kind), and unless there is a compensa- 
tory process of construction or replacement it sooner or later ceases 
to exist as living. The processes of specific construction must there- 
fore balance or exceed this destruction if life is to continue; excess 
of construction implies growth, or increase in the quantity of living 
organized protoplasm; and reproduction is an aspect of growth, as 
already pointed out. In this sense ‘‘heredity’’ is always being 
manifested in living organisms; as Haldane puts it, ‘‘heredity is 
for biology an axiom and not a problem,”’ 7. e., when dealing with 
living matter biologists assume or take for granted its specifie trans- 
formative and synthetic power, just as chemists take for granted 
chemical affinity. The physiological units of the speculative biolo- 
gists (gemmules, pangens, ids) have always been endowed by their 
creators with the property of automatic self-perpetuation and repro- 
duction; and just at present this property is assumed without 
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further question to be possessed by the chromosomes, which most 
geneticists regard as the bearers of hereditary qualities in higher 
organisms. But in the physiological sense no such theories of 
heredity can be regarded as ultimate; if chromosomes (e. g..) deter- 
mine the appearance of certain special characters in organisms (as 
now appears almost certainly to be the case), what determines the 
appearance of the special qualities possessed by a given set of 
chromosomes themselves? Surely not a second set of chromosomes 
—i. é. similar physiological units of a lower order? Evidently 
these would require a third set of determinants, and so on ad 
infinitum, like the fleas in Swift’s epigram. But the facts of phys- 
ical science forbid any such regressus, since limits to divisibility are 
set by the atomic or electronic constitution of matter. The self- 
multiplying property of living matter is in reality an expression or 
consequence of the specific constructive side of its metabolic proc- 
esses, and the problem of heredity resolves itself ultimately into the 
problem of the physico-chemical conditions determining this pecul- 
iar synthetic power. 

Specific chemical transformation is the form of physical activity 
which is essential to living matter. There is an interesting general 
significance in this fact, for the most striking feature of chemical 
reactions, as distinguished from other natural processes, is that 
through their means substances are formed having properties en- 
tirely different from those of the original interacting substances. 
There is always the generation of novelty, the appearance of quali- 
ties and modes of behavior not deducible (at least at present) from 
those of the parent bodies; and it is this peculiarity which has 
enabled the life-process to create out of carbon compounds, salts, 
and water such a multitude of novel and varied forms. The syn- 
thesis of special chemical compounds in metabolism, in special struc- 
tural and other relationships, thus makes possible the appearance 
of the qualities which we call vital. All living beings are primarily 
products of metabolism, in this general sense; they are formed, 
maintained, and perpetuated by processes of chemical transforma- 
tion. They represent, in the purely physico-chemical sense, special 
collocations of matter and energy; and yet their synthesis in the 
manner broadly indicated necessarily involves the synthesis or 
creation of many other properties and modes of action which are 
of a different and higher order and give rise to the special con- 
ception of vital. The chemical process is the foundational one, but 
it brings into being systems having qualities whose existence could 
never have been predicted from a consideration of the chemical 
processes alone. These ‘‘vital’’ qualities have properties of their 
own requiring special modes of consideration and investigation. 
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The organism is undeniably a physico-chemical system, but it is 
something else in addition. We come now to a consideration of 
the more specifically vital properties. 

How can such complex systems as living organisms maintain 
themselves or even continue to increase and multiply in a nature 
which seems on the whole unfavorable to the preservation of special 
configurations of a complex type? Part of the answer has already 
been indicated. An organism maintains itself because its dissolu- 
tion is normally balanced by an accompanying reconstruction; its 
materials and energy are replaced as rapidly as they are lost or 
destroyed, and hence the dependent vital characters, however com- 
plex they may be, are enabled to persist. In this general respect 
living organisms resemble certain other natural systems whose 
permanence also depends on the maintenance of a balance between 
integrative and dissipative processes of various kinds; a candle- 
flame, a whirlpool, and fireworks such as the ‘‘devil’s fountain’’ 
are instances; their persistence and individuality are due to an 
automatically controlled balance of diverse activities. The general 
class of physical conditions called equilibria enters here. Experi- 
ence shows that two equal and oppositely directed forces or tensions 
produce where they come into contact a stationary condition, per- 
manent unless disturbed; static equilibria, as in a balance or a 
stretched spring, are of this kind. Hence such equilibria can be 
represented by mathematical equations—a certain duality being 
recognized in the conditions determining the permanent state in 
question. The class of equilibria represented by organisms is of a 
more complex kind; they represent equilibria of processes, often 
called ‘‘dynamic equilibria.”” Any number of separate processes 
or activities, whose effects, taken singly, are of the most varied and 
frequently opposed kind, may be so coordinated that the total or 
resultant system preserves a constant recognizable character or 
unity. The component activities may be collected into two groups, 
which may also conceivably be symbolized by the expressions on 
opposite sides of an equation, the constructive or integrative 
processes of the one side balancing the destructive on the other. 
Each group, taken collectively or additively is equal and opposite 
to the other in its total or resultant effects; hence the two com- 
pensate each other and produce a stationary total condition. Thus 
when constructive and destructive metabolism in a living organism 
are equal there is balanced maintenance, indicated, e. g., by nitro- 
genous equilibrium ; when the one or the other exceeds there is either 
growth or regression. In all organisms the conditions making for 
dissolution are various. Take the case of a simple marine plant 
or unicellular animal as an illustration: the mechanical and chem- 
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ical action of the environment, the tendency of protoplasmic mate- 
rials to diffuse into the surrounding sea-water, and especially the 
continued oxidation of protoplasmic constituents and loss of carbon 
as CO,, all combine to diminish the living substance; this loss is 
replaced during life by the intake and transformation of food 
materials. When, however, the synthetic processes cease, as at 
death, the destructive processes are unbalanced and the organism 
is quickly disintegrated. On the other hand, with an abundant 
food-supply and otherwise favorable conditions the synthetic process 
may predominate and lead to indefinite growth and reproduction. 

Now this conception is applicable to all forms of life and also 
to life in its totality; its persistence implies that disintegrations are 
balaneed or overbalanced by integrations. In the extraordinary 
diversity of organisms we find an infinity of different means by 
which this vital balance is maintained. When it is not maintained, 
as repeatedly happens in nature, a species becomes extinct. Living 
and stable species are therefore found to be organized in such a 
way that their persistence and perpetuation are ensured by all kinds 
of structural, chemical and behavioristic peculiarities and devices. 
These are usually called ‘‘adaptations,’’ especially in those cases 
when some special feature of the environment is provided against: 
thus low temperature in the surroundings is countered in mammals 
by special thickness of fur; scarcity of food is compensated for by 
the special development of senses, intelligence and activity, as in 
most carnivorous species; enemies are thwarted by protective struc- 
tures and modes of behavior. To particularize is unnecessary, since 
we are now interested in the general rather than the special char- 
acters of living beings. In all such cases the adaptation represents a 
condition which favors the persistence of the vital equilibrium— 
something which enables the individual or the species to survive, 
especially the species, since cases are numerous where individuals 
are sacrificed to secure the survival of the species. 

In general what we mean by an ‘‘adaptive’’ feature in an 
organism is some special peculiarity of structural organization or 
activity that directly aids in preserving the organic equilibrium, 
i. @., in securing survival. A few concrete examples of internal 
and external adaptations will illustrate. The arrangement of the 
valves in the heart is adaptive, since it ensures the constant flow of 
blood in one direction and hence the constant supply of food and 
oxygen needed to maintain the cells composing the organism. 
The camera structure of the eye is adaptive in enabling the animal 
to react effectively to the stimulus of light waves reaching it from 
different directions of space—these light waves being indicators of 
the presence and situation of physical objects which are thus dis- 
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criminated. A countless number of special adaptive structures and 
habits have reference to the special features of the animal’s envir- 
onment: arboreal creatures have special clinging devices; parasites 
are curiously protected; predatory animals are usually swifter, more 
powerful and more intelligent than their prey; the special instincts 
of an animal are its congenital adaptive modes of behavior. In 
brief, unless a character in some way definitely furthers continued 
existence in an environment it is not classed as an adaptation; its 
criterion as adaptation is that it favors the persistence of the 
species. To put the matter concisely, adaptation is a form of 
equilibration. This characterization expresses of course only the 
most general significance of adaptive characters and neglects the 
infinitely various details. 

Physiological science is not yet in a position to account for the 
development of the special mechanisms involved in the adaptive 
actions of organisms, or even to explain their mode of operation in 
their finished and active state as parts of the adult organization. 
Thus there is still uncertainty about the mechanism of muscular 
contraction (although the indications are that a muscle is an electro- 
capillary motor) ; and everywhere similar difficulties confront us. 
These arise chiefly from the unexampled complexity and delicacy 
of living structures and mechanisms, whose characters furnish at 
once a support to vitalists (like Haldane and Johnston), and a 
challenge to the mechanists, who see in the regularity of vital 
action a proof of its complete conformity to physico-chemical law. 
It would seem, however, that the scientific difficulty is mainly one 
of analysis and will become less with time and the progress of re- 
search. Probably the chief reason why the structural features, 
chemical properties and activities of organisms are so remarkable 
and so difficult to duplicate in artificial systems is that the material 
composing the living organized structures is always metabolizing 
material, of the kind characteristic of life. Structures which would 
be impossible (because impermanent or unstable) in material 
having no such automatic power of self-replacement are capable of 
permanent existence in living organisms; hence the possibilities of 
organized structure and activity are enormously increased. The 
structural organization present in the nervous system of a thinking 
human being is of a type whose stability is rendered possible only 
through the ceaseless metabolic activity of the living substance, in 
which the tendency to reach static equilibrium is continually offset 
by new construction. Regularly acting mechanisms which other- 
wise would be too delicate and complex to have more than an 
evanescent existence are thus rendered permanent; and with their 
continued existence and operation possibilities of activity are intro- 
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duced which would otherwise be unattainable. Such possibilities 
are indefinitely great, and correspondingly the capabilities of a highly 
developed and trained nervous organization have no assignable 
limits. 

These considerations make it clearer what kind of a system, in 
the physico-chemical sense, the living organism represents. Evi- 
dently the constituting elements or essential distinguishable com- 
ponents of a living organism—considered as a system in equilibrium 
with an environment—are only in part static conditions; they con- 
sist largely of events, processes and sequences, often prolonged and 
highly complex. The phenomena of life show in a most striking 
manner how temporal processes or successions of processes can be 
organized into stable groupings or equilibria, just as certainly as 
ean static conditions. Take an elementary instance: in a human 
being the swallowing of food initiates a sequence whose details are 
largely known to physiologists; upon the regular succession of inter- 
connected events and processes which follow, constituting digestion, 
absorption and the rest, depends the continuance of the individual 
life. The first stage of the total sequence determines the final and 
intermediate stages, in a manner which is none the less constant and 
dependable because it is indirect; if the normal sequence be deranged, 
the organic equilibrium is disturbed and death may result. Such 
an illustration indicates clearly the kind of organized or equilib- 
rated whole which an organic individual represents. A still more 
striking illustration of the living or organic type of constitution is 
seen in the regular sequence of developmental processes connecting 
one generation with the next; the continuance of the species in 
nature depends upon the regular repetition of this sequence. Yet 
in spite of the inconceivable complexity of the process of embryonic 
development, it is a perfectly definite, constant and unified process, 
of such a kind that when its initial event is determined (in fertili- 
zation) the whole sequence is also determined. Of course such a 
sequence may be modified or interrupted by outside agencies; nor- 
mally, however, it represents a characteristic ‘‘natural constant’’ 
for each species, and is an essential factor in its continuance, 7. e., 
in preserving its equilibrium with external nature. Such an ex- 
ample illustrates perhaps more clearly than any other the essential 
nature of vital organization; it is an organization or integration of 
processes. There is no limit to the complexity of the single proc- 
esses, provided their constancy is assured; and also no limit to the 
complexity of the integrated product, the living organism. Ap- 
parently there exists a popular impression that when consequences 
are indirect and require time for their appearance they are less 
certain than if they are direct; the above instances show that they 
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are no less certain; the difficulty is to trace the intermediate events 
and their interconnection. Highly indirect consequences of the 
most perfect uniformity and reliability are frequent, one might 
say the rule, in living organisms. And it is as an organization of 
processes which are equilibrated, 7. e., so interrelated and integrated 
as to secure persistence and unity to the whole living system in its 
environment, that life occupies its unique position among the phe- 
nomena of nature. 

Many of the most characteristic manifestations of life in nature 
are referable to the innate tendency of living matter, as growing 
or self-multiplying material deriving sustenance from outside 
sources, to increase indefinitely in quantity. The limit to this in- 
erease—supposing other conditions, like temperature, to be favorable 
—is set by the supply of available transformable material; pre- 
sumably if all substances were equally assimilable, the whole of 
nature might thus be transformed into living protoplasm and the 
products of its activity. Coal fields and tropical forests are illus- 
trations of how far this process has extended at certain times and 
localities; and in a somewhat different sense the transformation of 
the world through human activity illustrates the same tendency. 

Since each organism transforms the materials that it assimilates 
specifically into its own kind of living organized system different 
from others, the inevitable result follows that those organisms which 
are most effective in securing and transforming these materials in- 
crease at the most rapid rate. If we put a yeast cell into a solution 
containing sugar and the appropriate salts, in course of time these 
substances are transformed into yeast protoplasm; if several cells 
of different species are introduced, several different kinds of proto- 
plasm are produced, in quantities determined by the relative trans- 
formative or metabolic capabilities of the species. Such facts in- 
dicate that wherever organisms are present a tendency results for 
all assimilable compounds in the environment to be transformed 
into living substance; and there seems to be no doubt that there 
actually exists in nature a general tendency of this kind, however it 
may be interpreted philosophically. To physical science this tend- 
ency appears simply as a necessary result of the property of auto- 
matic growth and propagation characteristic of protoplasm. This 
peculiar appropriative property of life, which is apparently an 
accident of the special chemical constitution and structure of its 
physical basis, introduces into living nature the element of com- 
petition or struggle, which since Darwin’s time has been recognized 
as a main factor determining the direction of organic evolution. 
Only those organisms can persist in free nature which possess the 
means of securing the material and energy required for their main- 
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tenance and increase; accordingly, since the supply of transform- 
able material is limited, the characteristic situation arises which is 
described (in anthropomorphic terms) as the struggle for existence, 
with its result, the survival of the fittest. It is curious to see how 
what appears to physiological science simply as an automatic 
activity of systems possessing a certain physico-chemical constitu- 
tion has resulted in the spread of life over the whole earth, with 
all of its extraordinary diversification. The original appearance of 
life might thus conceivably have been due to some primarily 
accidental collocation of materials, producing a system having the 
power of automatic specific transformation and growth. Any such 
system having thus arisen would inevitably persist and spread, 
provided the substances and physical conditions necessary for its 
growth were present. For example, the production, through some 
chemical accident, of a photochemical transformer like chlorophyll 
would enable the organisms possessing this compound to spread 
wherever there was a supply of carbon dioxide, salts and water. 
We observe in fact that green plants cover the whole earth, and that 
the greater part of organic life is directly or indirectly dependent 
upon them. 

There is an apparent quality of exclusive self-reference in all 
organisms, due to the specific assimilative element in their consti- 
tution. This fact is in no way inconsistent with the development 
of interdependent relations between the individuals of a species, 
as seen in the social animals, or even between different species, as 
in symbiosis. Such conditions may be regarded as forming the 
physical basis on which altruism has evolved in the higher forms 
of life; it should be noted, however, that they can persist only in 
so far as they favor (or at least are compatible with) organic sur- 
vival. What we describe as the egocentric property of conscious 
organisms appears to objective science simply as a manifestation of 
the characteristic vital assimilative capacity, which, being specific 
for each organism, has the effect of making each act as if it were 
the expression or objectivation of a definite ‘‘purpose,’’ that pur- 
pose being to maintain and multiply itself and its own species. At 
least it is objectively true that unless the organic activities have 
this result in the long run, extinction follows, as a purely physical 
consequence. No one can ascribe selfishness, except by metaphor, 
to a weed which chokes out all the fairer plants in its neighborhood ; 
and yet the property which such an organism exhibits, and which is 
physiologically necessitated by its own innate type of constitution, 
has an obvious resemblance to the conscious and acquisitive selfish- 
ness shown by human beings under certain conditions. The curious 
and seemingly inexplicable dependence of consciousness upon the 
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physiological processes in a particular single organism—what we 
call personal consciousness—is a phenomenon which gives to the 
intellectual and psychic processes, so highly developed in man, the 
appearance of being essentially biological functions, developed like 
other functions in the interest of organic survival. The selfishness 
of persons, social groups and nations would thus appear as some- 
thing rooted in the elemental physical nature of organic life, and 
hence inescapable. But this view has its limitations, and need not 
disturb those who still believe in the possibility of transforming life 
and nature in the direction of realizing or objectifying the higher 
human ideals. Such ideals have a reality, a fundamental part of 
which is the physical reality of living beings; hence they have trans- 
formative and reproductive capacity—i. e., the potentiality of in- 
definite multiplication and self-realization which is inherent in all 
life is theirs also. The qualities of the best life are thus capable 
of survival, increase and eventual dominance, equally with those 
of inferior life—probably more so, since all persistent life requires 
the maintenance of equilibria, and equilibria are more stable when 
disharmonies, destructive elements and other incompatibilities are 
absent. 

So far I have been considering life as a development or special 
derivative of physical nature, and have dwelt chiefly on its physico- 
chemical properties and aspects. But these form only a part of its 
total reality; this is shown clearly by our own conscious experience. 
Many other sides of our problem would require consideration in a 
complete discussion; but time does not permit of this, and I am 
also not sure of my qualifications for the task. There are, how- 
ever, certain more general considerations which I wish to bring for- 
ward, necessarily in a somewhat summary form, as having an 
intimate bearing on the more fundamental aspects of our problem. 

Observation seems to show that the living organism, as a part 
of nature, exhibits all of the general or fundamental characters of 
natural existence, but in an intensified and centralized form; 2. e., 
the organism is an epitome or summarized expression of certain 
essential and innate properties or peculiarities which pervade the 
whole natural process. The complexity, specialization and diversi- 
fication of living beings correspond to certain definite natural 
tendencies carried to an extreme; similarly with their spontaneity 
and originative or creative capacity. How then are we to interpret 
nature as a whole? A true interpretation would enable us to com- 
prehend the two apparently contradictory aspects of organisms, (1) 
their physically determined or mechanistic character, existing in 
combination with (2) their apparent freedom of action and creative- 
ness, the latter being seen especially in human beings. At present 
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among biologists the mechanists and the vitalists form opposed 
groups; yet it seems certain that there is no necessary or irrecon- 
cilable contradiction between their views. A free or purposive 
agency may be mechanically actuated, i. e., may exhibit complete 
mechanical interdependence between all of its parts and processes; 
nevertheless in its ultimate determination other factors than the 
mechanical may enter. It still seems to me that the case of an 
artist working with mechanically refractory material illustrates this 
general type of situation; he may master his material only in so 
far as he is familiar with its mechanical properties and behavior, 
and conforms his own action to these. The material undergoes no 
change except as acted on by mechanical forces, but these are directed 
and coordinated by the conscious intention of the artist. 

The problem is difficult, and I can do no more at present than 
to indicate what seems to me the probable direction in which its 
solution lies. It is a problem for both physical science and phi- 
losophy, especially for a philosophy which is rigidly critical and 
demonstrative in its method, rather than speculative, since our pur- 
pose is to obtain a clear and valid conception of the present actual- 
ity, rather than to develop ideas which appeal to ingenious and 
imaginative minds as representing interesting possibilities, 

Nature, as it presents itself to our observation, has its highly 
general or universal as well as its particular aspects. It is at once 
a continuum and a tissue of separate events. Repetition is its most 
pervading characteristic, at least when its details are considered. 
This repetitive character seems fundamental to reality in general; 
it forms the basis of logic in the mental sphere, and of stability, 
uniformity and regularity in the physical sphere. Yet the whole 
natural process does not seem to be repeated (in spite of Herbert 
Spencer’s contention), but has a progress or trend; scientific obser- 
vation indicates this, and the physical law of dissipation seems in- 
consistent with any other conception. 

We have then in natura] reality a combination of a regular 
or repetitive structure (equivalent to law-abiding or logical) with a 
forward and apparently irreversible trend or activity (‘‘becoming- 
ness’’) which is perpetually generating novelty. This novelty ap- 
pears to scientific observation as derived from changes in the con- 
figuration, position, and modes of interaction of certain persistent 
entities or objects whose characters remain unchanging. In the 
physical sphere these appear as atoms or electrons; the quantum 
theory also attributes atomism to energy. A diversity or manifold- 
ness arising from the varying combination of similar ultimate ele- 
ments, ¢. e., some kind of an atomism, would seem inherent in the 
natural constitution of things. 
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Now physical atomism seems to be related to the general char- 
acteristics of space and time. Just as one portion of space or time 
is similar to any other, so any condition originating in space and 
time is persistent and unchanging only in so far as it conforms to 
this general characteristic of spatiality and temporality. Hence the 
electrons, 7. e., the ultimate persistent or unchanging spatio-tem- 
poral elements of physical reality, are all alike; e. g., all electrons 
are equal in the physical property of mass or inertia, a quality 
defined by a relation, viz., acceleration, dependent on fixed spatial 
and temporal conditions. Thus there exists in nature a stable, un- 
varying or permanent foundation on which development can proceed. 
No development, but only chaotic conditions, would be possible with- 
out an underlying permanence and stability in the ultimate con- 
stitutive elements of physical reality and in their mode of action. 
On this much it would seem that all scientifically and logically 
trained minds can agree. 

The repetitive and orderly quality everywhere observed in na- 
ture is a derivative of this foundational stability. And this quality, 
shown in external nature as the natural laws or constants discovered 
and formulated by scientific observers, has its close correlative in 
the repetitive and orderly quality of conscious intellectual opera- 
tions. These, whatever else they may be, or implicate, are a factor 
in enabling the living organism to deal effectively with external 
nature. All human experience shows this. Knowledge is a rela- 
tion of correspondence between the knower and the thing known; 
there is an adjustment which interrelates the two in a manner 
favorable to the knower, 7. e., he is thereby enabled to act effectively 
in reference to the thing known. This kind of relation is similar 
to that observed in external nature between the organism and the 
environmental objects to which it reacts effectively. The element 
of adaptiveness or equilibrium is the essential feature in this rela- 
tion. It would appear, therefore, that the orderliness in both the 
mental and the physical domains has a common origin and signifi- 
cance. The question of the ultimate basis of this ‘‘logical’’ quality 
in things is, however, one for metaphysics rather than for natural 
science, 

But there is also in nature an element making for the production 
of novelty—a creative or synthetical ingredient; this introduces 
complexities which to our minds often appear as disorder and 
arbitrariness. Many origins seem at first sight unaccountable; yet 
when they are traced out in detail they are found to consist of 
orderly and familiar elements in new combinations. Their dis- 
cordance or alien quality seems usually due to lack of conformity 
with other systems or processes which have arisen independently— 
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i. €., to lack of equilibration. This incompatibility gives the ap- 
pearance of disorder in nature, and indeed is disorder, in the sense 
that anything new necessarily lacks conformity to established rule 
at its first appearance; but, given time, all existents which are in 
free communication settle down into some kind of equilibrium or 
modus vivendi—at least this is true in the physical world. Whether 
it is true of existence as a whole may be doubtful; the element of 
conflict seems ineradicable so long as novelty continues to come into 
existence, for, qua novelty, it necessarily encounters conditions 
which are not in harmony with it and with which in some manner 
an equilibrium has to be reached—a process requiring time and 
mutual adjustment. 

This combination of conservative and novel elements in the 
structure of reality makes a different kind of appeal to persons of 
different mental constitutions, and is what gives rise to the ap- 
parently irreconcilable feud between the mechanists and the vital- 
ists in biology. Those men who are most impressed with the 
essential conservatism and constancy of natural processes as ex- 
hibited in the living organism are mechanists; to them the organism 
is simply a complex machine. Those who are chiefly conscious of 
the free and novelty-engendering element always present, and most 
conspicuously in those activities that seem characteristic of the 
highest vitality—e. g., originality and creativeness in art—are vital- 
ists ; such men are often inclined to limit the applicability of physico- 
chemical methods in physiology. On our present view both are 
right and both are wrong; the organism in its purely physical con- 
stitution is undoubtedly a physico-chemical system, peculiar in 
nothing but its special qualities of complexity and highly developed 
specificity ; yet to account for its complete characters a reference to 
ultimates other than the physical seems necessary. 

This last consideration is the crucial one. For example, if the 
regular or conservative tendencies disclosed by natural science were 
the only ones operative in nature, it would be incomprehensible why 
the universe is not homogeneous, or at least is not in a state of 
settled and stable equilibrium, since sufficient time has elapsed for 
any inequalities of potential to have become equalized, and thus to 
balance one another wherever they come in contact. The fact that 
this has not happened indicates the presence of some constantly 
acting originative tendency in nature which in some manner com- 
pensates the tendency toward a static equilibrium. 

The scientific, mathematical or logical description of nature does 
not pretend to exhaust the concrete detail of reality; nevertheless it 
undoubtedly expresses accurately many of the permanent conditions 
to which all phenomena (all existents?) must conform. These per- 
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manent conditions are the primary or fundamental actualities in 
nature; and they underlie and make possible the infinite variety of 
materials, events, processes and developments which it presents to 
our observation. All of these, except possibly the most elemental 
realities investigated by mathematics and logic, appear as products 
of what we may agree to call ‘‘creative evolution.’’ This process is 
also a fact, a tangible actuality in our experience. To call the 
novelty-producing or creative element in reality ‘‘volitional,’’ or to 
ascribe to it consciousness, purpose and ethical intention, is in a 
sense to anthropomorphize nature; in any case it can give only a 
vague indication of the essential nature of the originative factors 
underlying development. Still, these factors, if existent m a 
natural product like humanity, must also be present in some form 
in the natural process considered as a whole. In all such specula- 
tions, however, the implications of Janguage are misleading; and 
direct experience or intuition of phenomena—in active life as well 
as in observation and reflection—would seem to be the safest basis 
for sound and valid thinking. Of course by the term intuition I 
mean nothing mystical or indefinable, but simply direct conscious 
experience of the actual phenomena of life and nature, without the 
prejudices or preconceptions arising from the use of words or other 
symbols. Scientific observation or intuition (in this sense) dis- 
closes as a reality the constant or law-abiding and hence calculable 
element in phenomena; but superposed on this, and equally real and 
fundamental, is the creative element which gives nature its char- 
acter as a temporal or historical process whose possibilities are never 
completely realized at one time, but always in process of realization. 
The conflict of opinion which makes metaphysics an alien and often 
unsympathetic field to students of the physical sciences indicates 
that something is still lacking in our knowledge of the essentials 
of reality. There must be some solution of the metaphysical prob- 
lem on which all clear-sighted, honest and disinterested minds can 
agree. 


RaupH §S. Line. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY. 





SHALL WE EXCLUDE ELEMENTARY JUDGMENTS FROM 
LOGIC? 


N his article, The Logical Status of Elementary and Reflective 
Judgments,! Professor Lodge proposes to exclude the former 
from modern logic. He evidently expects this modern logic to be 
the logic of the future, and he has himself ‘‘done his bit’’ towards 


1 This JouRNAL, XVII., 8, p. 214. 
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that result in his excellent little book, Modern Logic, wherein he is 
so distinctly modern as to ignore the syllogism. His hope is not un- 
reasonable; traditional logic is sadly in need of revision.2 Now if 
modern logic is thus destined to prevail, Lodge’s proposal amounts 
to the total exclusion from logic of all spontaneous judgments. It 
is true he allots them a place in ‘‘the body of thought known as 
traditional logic,’’ but he thereby practically consigns them to the 
tomb, since that logic is already moribund. 

Grave issues are involved in this proposal. The mere bulk of 
the logical matter to be discarded is formidable, to say nothing of its 
intrinsic importance. The criterion proposed as a standard to which 
all matter retained as logical must conform, is Beurtheilung, critical 
examination. This excludes all spontaneity from logic. Such an 
elementary judgment as That is a cow, must be regarded with sus- 
picion. It is not a critical judgment, not a ‘‘thought about thought.”’ 
It does indeed seem to be a pretty solid fact; even Professor Lodge 
would admit that a cow is a fact, and would find her milk to be a 
satisfactory beverage. That is a cow, is one example at least of an 
elementary judgment which is not, as he assumes most of them are, 
‘‘especially the product of animals and young children.’’ It be- 
longs to that very large and familiar group of judgments which 
may be defined as thinking what a thing is. We may appropriately 
name them primal judgments because the first step, a very important 
step too, in logical thinking, is to identify objects, to think what this 
thing and that thing and the other thing is. It is chiefly by means 
of these simple primal judgments that we and all mankind, not 
merely animals and young children, are able to find our way about 
in this world. We live on primal judgments. The philosopher as 
well as the peasant would be helpless without them. They consti- 
tute one of the largest and most important groups of logical elements. 

But the total bulk of logical matter to be discarded is not ex- 
hausted by simple primal judgments, large and important as we 
find that group to be. Many inferential judgments must also go into 
the discard, because they also are spontaneous, not critical. An in- 
ference is a judgment, and very often an elementary judgment. It 
differs from the simple judgment only in that some factor not di- 
rectly perceived is included. For instance, we see smoke and infer 
fire. But the thought, Yonder is fire, is a spontaneous, not a critical 
judgment. Lodge’s criterion would exclude it from modern logic, 
and along with it a great many familiar inferences. 

Concepts also must go. The concept is built up of elementary 


2Genuine Aristotelian logic is not so very bad; later hands have spoilt it. 
Benedetto Croce says that while Aristotle was a philosopher his followers were 
mostly day laborers. That may account for the degeneration of his logic. 
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judgments, judgments of selection or exclusion according as this or 
that is judged fit or unfit to be included in it. The concept itself is 
an elementary judgment and must be excluded from modern logic if 
we accept the proposed criterion. 

Where shall we stop if we begin to cut off this and that element 
which is usually accepted as logical? Theoretically critical thought 
seems to be a fairly definite criterion. But in its practical applica- 
tion grave difficulties confront us. We are constantly in danger of 
putting asunder things which nature has joined together. It will 
hardly be denied by any one that something is logical; logic is not 
a myth. Passing from this general proposition to particulars, we 
may safely claim that inference is logical. But critical inference 
merges into spontaneous inference, and inference itself shades off 
into judgments, and judgments into concepts. All of these logical 
factors are functions of cognition, and the knowledge-process is a 
continuous process. The attempt to break it up into a critical moiety 
and a spontaneous moiety is unphilosophical in principle and im- 
possible in practise. The proposed exclusion of elementary judg- 
ments from logic ignores the continuity and solidarity of the whole 
compactly organized body of logical thought. 

It is pertinent to inquire hew much of Lodge’s own book would 
remain if all but critical judgments were excluded. Of his four 
kinds of judgment the whole of the first group—perceptual judg- 
ments—would have to go. Also a great part of the second group— 
judgments of experience. This name, by the way, assigned to the 
second group, is infelicitous; all judgments are judgments of ex- 
perience. Much happier is Bosanquet’s descriptive phrase, ‘‘judg- 
ments of elaboration.’’ For a judgment of this type works up, elab- 
orates, distinct elements of thought; or, as Lodge puts it, ‘‘sums up 
many previous experiences.’’ Now most of these distinct elements 
of thought are elementary judgments, and the process of elaboration 
may be either critical or spontaneous. In the latter case the whole 
judgment remains elementary. Take, for instance, Lodge’s own 
example, ‘‘The freight-trains passing over the bridge grow more 
troublesome every year’’ (Modern Logic, p. 12). No critical insight 
is required to formulate that judgment. Thus it follows that much 
of his second group of judgments would be excluded by his own 
criterion. Let us grant without examination that his symbolic and 
transcendent judgments may all be critical—a generous concession— 
still only a scant moiety of his book would escape slaughter. For we 
must remember that elementary judgments form the base of the 
logical pyramid, and the lower tiers are broader than the upper. 
Hence, even granting that less than half of his judgment-groups 
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must be excluded, the discard would exceed the matter retained. 
His criterion would rid logic not only of elementary judgments, 
but also of concepts and of many inferences. But even that does 
not tell the whole story. ‘‘Ideally, there is, for modern logic, only 
one judgment,’’ and that one is, unfortunately, beyond the range 
of mortal minds. Exclusion is such a sharp tool, wielding it is such 
a fascinating exercise, that in the end all human judgments pass 
under the knife. 

Of course Professor Lodge has reasons—two reasons at least— 
for his proposed exclusion. (a) ‘‘Naive mental processes at the pri- 
mary level are not judgments in any strict sense.’’ (b) ‘‘Contact 
with reality represents, for modern logic, an ideal rather than an 
actual fact.’’ As a consideration supplementary to these ‘‘two main 
grounds,’’ he urges that ‘‘as there is now no common term 
(Urtheil) to connect us with the teachings of traditional logic, we 
are in a position to keep clear of a number of distressing confusions 
which have arisen from the lack of a sharp distinction.’’ These con- 
fusions pertain especially to negative and hypothetical judgments. 
His interpretation of negatives and hypotheticals encounters stiff re- 
sistance on the part of elementary judgments, and that ‘‘ distressing 
confusion’’ would vanish with the exclusion of the recalcitrant judg- 
ments. Is it not always possible to readjust our theories to fit the 
facts instead of banishing unwelcome facts? 

As for the soundness of his ‘‘two main grounds,’’ we find them 
somewhat lacking in cogency. To prove that elementary judgments 
are not judgments ‘‘in any strict sense,’’ he cites the ‘‘modern ac- 
ceptance of the second level of reflection,’’ that level, namely, at 
which we begin to be critical instead of spontaneous. Now this ac- 
ceptance may be construed in two senses, either as exclusive of the 
primary level or coordinate with that level. In the latter sense the 
critical stage is not destructive of the primary stage; logic may rec- 
ognize both critical and spontaneous judgments. That is the way 
in which most logicians construe this acceptance. But Lodge con- 
strues it in the first sense and assumes that modern thought conforms 
to his thought. 

His further development of this ‘‘second level of reflection’’ is 
unique. ‘‘We criticize the judgment itself. Is A, after all, B? Is 
not that merely our opinion?’’ Is that object truly a cow? It 
seems to be a cow. ‘‘So far as the evidence goes it would appear”’ 
to be a cow. But hold on there a moment before you accept ‘‘the 
evidence as far as it goes.’’ For ‘‘we are only mediately, if at all, 
in touch with reality. All judgments are regarded as man-made, 
hypothetical, open to doubt.’’ Alas for the poor deluded milkmaid 
fondly hoping to fill her pail from a hypothetical cow. 
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It is only by deftly enveloping them in metaphysical mist that 
‘ doubt is cast on elementary judgments. We challenge the accuracy 
of the assumption that modern logic is committed to that sort of 
legerdemain. Its most eminent expounders, those able authors ree- 
ognized by Lodge himself as his masters, do not reject elementary 
judgments ; neither do they stigmatize them as not being judgments 
at all. 

The second main ground for excluding elementary judgments 
from logic is formulated as follows: ‘‘ Contact with reality represents, 
for modern logic, an ideal rather than an actual fact.’’ This is also 
an assumption which is not quite self-evident. Its validity as an 
accurate picture of modern logic can hardly be accepted. Whether 
or not it strikes you or me as a welcome and congenial note, depends 
wholly on what brand of philosophy we affect. For it is at bottom 
a philosophical rather than a logical doctrine. Just how it serves 
to establish the desired conclusion that the whole group of elemen- 
tary judgments ought to be excluded from logic, is not very clear. 
The implication seems to be that the elementary judgment is some- 
how to blame for the reality-contact situation, and deserves to be sent 
into the wilderness as a scapegoat. 

Now in this matter of closeness or remoteness of contact with 
reality, metaphysics is always able to brew a host of doubts and 
confusions, but, fortunately, logic is not obliged to drink of that 
brew. The logician may not be able to say just how we get in touch 
with reality; or by what means we can best achieve that result, 
whether by spontaneous or critical thought; or just how close we ever 
get by any available method; but he has one sure token that we do 
somehow get at the real thing and know that it is verily there before 
us. ‘‘The real compels our thought’’ (Hibben’s Logic, p. 30). It 
compels our thought because it is an item in the whole well-ordered 
and compact system of cosmic organization. Cosmic order compels 
alike your thought and mine and the thought of all mankind. All 
judgments ‘‘man-made’’? Far from it. We just have to think 
thus and so as reality dictates. This compulsion, this external con- 
trol, is an inherent and inalienable function of reality, a prerogative 
which nothing unreal can usurp. By that mark we can always dis- 
tinguish the real from the dream, the illusion, the creation of fancy 
or imagination. We can banish the sham-real, annihilate it, clean 
it out of our thought by the exercise of reason and will as so much 
rubbish ; but we can not annihilate the cow. 

There is no royal road to knowledge of reality. It is achieved 
painfully, laboriously, step by step. Elementary judgments furnish 
the facts and critical judgments organize the facts into a coherent 
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system, a science. Logie proceeds by this method, just as the other 
sciences organize their special facts. It is by the harmonious com- 
bination and interplay of elementary and reflective judgments, not 
by thrusting the former out of doors, that the knowledge-process is 
invigorated and vitalized. The tree of knowledge is rooted in spon- 
taneous judgments. How can we expect fruitage if the roots are 
severed ? 

Lack of spontaneity has been fatal to the old formal logic. We 
may well beware of a similar fate for modern logic if spontaneous 
judgments are excluded from it. 

L. E. Hicks. 


Augusta, Ga, 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


An Introduction to Modern Logic: Rupert CLENDON LopeE. Main- 
neapolis: Perine Book Co. 1920. Pp. xiv + 361. 


What is ‘‘modern logic’’? Mr. Lodge announces it as ‘‘that 
body of logical theories and method which is usually associated with 
the names of Lotze, Sigwart, Bradley, Bosanquet, Wundt, Erdmann, 
and Dewey.’’ This identifies it as the doctrine characteristic of 
a movement, not of a period. But what is it that the logical theories 
of Bosanquet and Dewey have in common—or did Mr. Lodge put 
in Dewey merely to make the conundrum more difficult? The re- 
viewer (being prejudiced on the subject) thought he knew the 
answer: ‘‘Modern logic’’ is a new name for ancient dialectic. But 
this book makes him doubt. The splendid chiaroscuro of most con- 
tributions to ‘‘modern logic’’ but serves to accentuate the brilliant 
polemic. Here, however, all polemic is deliberately avoided, and 
the development is entirely constructive. Avoidance of the contro- 
versial is carried to the point of omitting all discussion of the rela- 
tion of ‘‘modern logic’’ to the Aristotelian tradition and to the 
various developments of recent years which are neither Aristotelian 
nor ‘‘modern.’’ ‘‘For all such omissions, as well as for what is 
included, the sole justification is the nature of an introductory 
treatise. It has seemed best to avoid polemics on the one hand, 
and an unmanageable multiplicity of hypotheses on the other, in 
favor of a certain singleness of purpose and organic unity of 
thought’’ (p. v.). 

In this purpose to develop comprehensively the constructive 
theory of ‘‘modern logic,’* the author has admirably succeeded. 
The presentation marches. Compactness, explicitness, the constant 
use of illustration, and clarity in development are its outstanding 
features. 
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Ten chapters are devoted to ‘‘ Judgment,’’ seven to ‘‘Inference,”’ 
and twelve to ‘‘Scientifie Method.’’ 

Judgments are classified as (1) of perception, (2) of experi- 
ence, (3) symbolic, and (4) transcendent. These types are regarded 
as ‘‘stages’’ of judgment, after the fashion which is characteristic 
both of the Hegelian school and of pragmatic preference for psy- 
chological categories. On the whole, the exposition leans more to 
the Bosanquetian identity-in-difference point of view than to the 
genetic. All judgments of perception formulate something actually 
presented to the senses. Judgments of experience include memory ; 
they are ‘‘like a composite photograph’? of many perceptions. 
Symbolic judgments involve the construction of a new object from 
previous experience elements. Transcendent judgments pass beyond 
actual or possible human experience. These stages are relative; all 
judgments involve both a sensory and an intellectual factor. From 
perceptual to transcendent, the sensory element grows less prom- 
inent and the intellectual more important. All judgment is, in 
fact, an intellectual organization of sensory experience: the secret 
of it is, of course, identity in difference. 

Inference is regarded as analytically expanded judgment. It 
stands in opposition to unanalyzed impression or intuitive judg- 
ment, and is always hypothetical. It is, further, constructive, re- 
quiring an intellectual model which fits the situation. And infer- 
ence is judgment which produces the ‘‘new.”’ 

The third part of the book, devoted to scientific method, contains 
an immense amount of detail. Here, as elsewhere, the discussion 
sticks to topics of the most general sort, though there are frequent 
illustrations and applications. Analysis and synthesis, definition, 
classification, the relations of deduction and induction, the nature 
and types of proof are discussed. There never has been a wholly 
satisfactory treatise on scientific method: probably the subject is at 
present unmanageable. But when the topic is touched upon, it 
almost seems as if it should be in the spirit of careful study of the 
actual technique of the various sciences, particularly the more sys- 
tematic and exact sciences. In spite of constant illustration, Mr. 
Lodge leaves something here to be desired. For instance—perhaps 
this instance is extreme rather than typical—we come upon the 
heads, ‘‘Methods of Scientific Analysis, (A) Mathematical,’’ and 
considering the extraordinary advance of analytic methods in 
mathematics during the last century, we might hope for concrete 
and somewhat detailed discussion of mathematical procedures. In- 
stead we find this: ‘‘. . . In all the natural sciences, mathematical 
analysis is an auxiliary method of the greatest importance. So far 
as it goes, it is sufficiently exact, and it tends to leave the material 
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in better shape for a more final analysis. For instance, how long 
should a Dachshund of given girth, head, and tail, be in the body 
in order to give the most esthetical satisfaction?’’ (p. 214). 

Since in this book the reader is not continually diverted from the 
constructive development by the critical interests of controversy, 
it offers an especially good opportunity to assess the adequacy of 
‘‘modern logic’’ as a formulation of the criteria of right thinking. 
If it intends to displace the traditional or other more recently devel- 
oped criteria, in this book its failure can not be hid. Imagine what 
success one would have in testing scientific thought or an every-day 
formulation of opinion by the following, which summarizes the topic 
of judgment: 


. . . Judgment is the intellectual organization of sensory experience, the in- 
troduction of intellectual standards into the sensory consciousness so as to give 
us, in place of the even but vague sensory flow, a clear-cut intellectualized es- 
sence which is fit to take its place in the ultimate ideal of organization, the 
system of knowables. This system is not only thinkable through and through, 
but must be connected with the sensory consciousness in such a way that our 
judgments can be verified, can be, not merely thought, but known. The con- 
ceptual, intellectualized essence must be the essence of the sensory experience, 
i. €., must give us a meaning which is not a pure creation of intellectual manipu- 
lation, but is implicitly present from the very first, embodied in our experience 
even at the sensory level. Judgment, then, is both sensory and intellectual; it is 
valid precisely so far as it is what it professes to be. If the sensory side of the 
experience is acceptable to direct sensory apprehension, and the intellectual 
organization is thoroughly consistent, and if, finally, the judgment is the in- 
tellectual organization of the sensory experience in question, then the judgment 
3s valid.1 

One who could use successfully such criteria of judgment, would 
not need any. It is not that anything here is incorrect—though 
volumes might be written in discussion of that: this simply does not 
concern the problem to which exact or formal logic addresses itself. 
‘*Modern logic’’ subserves ‘‘knowledge about’’ right thinking, not 
‘acquaintance with:’’ it bespeaks preoccupation with difficult and 
general questions of psychology and epistemology to the exclusion of 
the more soluble problems of validity in judgment and inference. 
Every logician is at least interested in ‘‘modern logic,’’ and many 
outside the ‘‘modern’’ school contribute to it—only they call it by 
another name. 

But what’s in a name! Mr, Lodge’s book is a careful and well- 
written presentation of whatever it is a presentation of. 

C. I. Lewis. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


1Pp. 106-107. 
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La evolucién democratica. Roserto Espinoza. Santiago, Chile: 
Hume and Walker. 1918. Pp. viii+ 351. 


This is a useful, though very limited, survey of the growth of 
political democracy from its beginnings among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans to the year 1916. It is based mainly upon more or less con- 
ventional, and sometimes antiquated, authorities in Spanish and 
French. Its author, who is professor of political economy in the 
University of Chile, has brought together a series of lectures in 
which he describes and discusses the ‘‘evolution of government in 
the most ancient Indo-European civilizations,’ parliamentary gov- 
ernment as developed in England, and ‘‘presidential or popular 
representative’? government as exemplified in the republics of 
America. Under the third of these divisions he classifies govern- 
ments historically into ‘‘theocratic,’’ ‘‘monarchiec,’’ ‘‘oligarchie or 


aristocratic,’’ ‘‘popular representative,’’ ‘‘democratic’’ and ‘‘dic- 
tatorial,’’ considers the ‘‘supreme authority in the executive,’’ 
sketches the course of democracy through the ages, devotes thirteen 
pages to presidential government in the United States, four to the 
same theme in American countries other than Chile, and fifteen in 
the case of Chile itself, and draws certain parallels between the par- 
liamentary system and the popular representative or presidential. 


Each division is followed by ‘‘conclusions,’’ and at the close of the 
work ‘‘general conclusions’’ are appended. 

Professor Espinoza has endeavored to emphasize what he believes 
to be points of similarity between the countries of ancient Europe 
and the nations of modern America, in regard to the slowness with 
which the right to a share in government has been granted to the 
masses of the population. He has attempted also to prove that, 
since parliamentary government is a sort of cross between absolute 
monarchy and popular representative government, its character is 
essentially aristocratic, rather than democratic. More especially he 
has sought to demonstrate that the parliamentary system now pre- 
vailing in Chile is not in accord with the popular representative 
form provided by the constitution of 1833. Herein, doubtless, is the 
raison d’étre of the entire book. 

WituiAmM R. SHEPHERD. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Tsing Hua Lectures on Ethics. Grecory Dexter Watcort. Bos- 
ton: Richard D. Badger. 1919. Pp. 198. 
The lectures which comprise this volume were delivered before 
the students of the High School of Tsing Hua College in Peking 
while the author was temporarily professor of psychology and lec- 
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turer on ethics in that institution. In them Dr. Walcott makes no 
attempt to develop an ethical theory by sustained argument or the 
constructive criticism of other views. Suiting his thought to the 
audience he addresses, he reviews the teachings of Occidental moral- 
ists upon leading ethical topics, emphasizing the points upon which 
all agree and seeking to find ground in them for an ideal equally 
authoritative for West and East. Considering the limitations im- 
posed by their aim and occasion the lectures seem to me a creditable 
performance. ‘They possess life and interest and, without too great 
superficiality, manage to speak clearly upon an astonishing array of 
subjects. Whether or not they grasped his meaning at every turn in 
the discussion, Dr. Walcott’s hearers must have felt the sincerity of 
his desire to place at their disposal during this critical period of 
reconstruction the most significant results of ethical investigations 
in the Occident. Of his own philosophy of moral distinctions the 
iecturer gives us only hints; but from these we gather that he finds 
in modern realistic science a complete explanation of the source and 
authority of ideals and is able to reconcile the moral purpose of his- 
tory with universal mechanism. Assuredly the world will receive 
with interest such an ethical philosophy when once it is formulated! 
H. W. Wriaur. 


LAKE ForEST COLLEGE. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


JOURNAL OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. March, 1920. 
Employment Psychology in the Rubber Factory (pp. 1-17): Har- 
oLtp E. Burrr.—An account of a research at a rubber-tire factory. 
One method of psychological approach to the problems of vocational 
selection in industry illustrated. What Industry wants and does not 
want from the Psychologist (pp. 18-24): Exiorr Frost. — Industry 
does not want a booklet of psychological tests. The manufacturer 
must be shown the value of any technique by patient education and 
proved results. A Constant Error in Psychological Ratings (pp. 
25-29) : Epwarp L. THorNDIKE. — Ratings are affected by a marked 
tendency to think of the person in general as rather good or rather 
inferior and to color the judgments of the qualities by this general 
feeling. Science seems to demand that in all work on ratings for 
qualities the observer should report the evidence, not a rating, and 
the rating should be given on the evidence to each quality sepa- 
rately without knowledge of the evidence concerning any other 
quality in the same individual. Psychological Tests as Diagnostic of 
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Vocational Aptitudes in College Women (pp. 30-38) : Exsts Murray. 
— Scores obtained from a series of tests distributed over a number of 
months in the junior and senior years, when pooled in four sets to 
measure General Intelligence (or Teaching Ability), Accuracy (or 
Clerical Ability), Practical and Social Ability, respectively, afford 
evidence of decided dissimilarity in the four functions measured. 
The Applicability of Mental Tests to Persons over Fifty Years of 
Age (pp. 39-58) : JOSEPHINE CurTIS Foster and Grace A. TAYLOR. 
— There are certain definite changes in the distribution of scores on 
the Point Scale as the chronological age of the subject increases. 
These changes are evident in both normal and psychotic persons. 
The mental condition of a subject over 50 years of age will be much 
more accurately presented if two mental ages are given: one which 
compares him with his own adolescent ability, and one which com- 
pares him with his normal contemporaries. Some Results and In- 
ferences Deriwed from the Use of the Army Tests at the Umversity 
of Minnesota (pp. 59-72): M. J. VAN WaGENEN. — Indications sug- 
gest, in so far as students’ interests tend on the whole to lead them 
to seek the occupations for which they are better fitted by nature, 
mental tests may in time be used as a basis of predicting his chances 
of success in doing the work of each of the various technical colleges 
and at the same time as a basis for giving the student more accurate 
advice in the selection of a vocation. Prophesying Army Promo- 
tion (pp. 73-87): S. C. Kons and K. W. Irue.— Although school 
marks and judges’ estimates may serve as aids in prophesying army 
progress, other criteria must be relied upon for any satisfactory de- 
velopment of a prognosticating machinery. The Degree of Ph.D. 
and Clinical Psychology (pp. 88-90): Epear A. Douu.—A plea is 
made that one may offer demonstrated ability or knowledge in clin- 
ical psychology in lieu of the Ph.D. degree when applying for certi- 
fication as a clinical psychologist. Minor Studies from the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory of Indiana University. VI. The Influence of 
(a) Inadequate Schooling and (b) Poor Environment upon Results 
with Tests of Intelligence (pp. 91-96): Lugetua W. Pressry. — The 
paper reports comparisons of (a) country and city children, and 
(b) children from different economic levels, by means of a group 
scale of intelligence applicable to the first three grades. Twenty-two 
per cent. of the country children 6-8 years old score above the med- 
ian for their age made by city children. VII. First Revision of a 
Group Scale Designed for Investigating the Emotions, with Tenta- 
tive Norms (pp. 97-104): S. L. Pressey and O. R. CHampers. — The 
tests forms, and tabulations to date, will be furnished to any one 
who may be interested to use them. Book Reviews. Notes. 
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Baeumker, Clemens (editor). Beitrige zur Geschichte der Philoso- 
phie des Mittelalters. Munster: Aschendorff. 

Bd. XIII., Heft 5. Gunther Schulemann. Das Kausalprinzip 
in der Philosophie des hl. Thomas von Aquino. 1915. 

Bd. XV. Hermann Stadler. Albertus Magnus, De Animali- 
bus libri XXVI., nach der Célner Urschrift, 1° Band, Buch I.- 
XVIII. enthaltend, 1916. 

Bd. XVIII., Heft 1. Karl Michel. Der ‘‘Liber de consonan- 
cia nature et gratie’’ des Raphael von Pornascio. 1915. 

Bd. XVIII., Heft 4-6. Ludwig Baur. Die Philosophie des 
Robert Grosseteste, Bischofs von Lincoln. 1917. 

Bd. XIX., Heft 3. Clemens Baeumker. Alfarabi iiber den 
Ursprung der Wissenschaften (De Ortu Scientiarum). 1916. 

Bd. XIX., Heft 4. Joseph Ebner. Die Erkenntnislehre 
Richards von St.-Viktor. 1917. 

Bd. XIX., Heft 5-6. P. Hieronymus Spettmann. Johannis 
Pechami quaestiones tractantes de anima. 1918. 

Bd. XX., Heft 1. Joseph Wiirsdorfer. Erkennen und 
Wissen nach Gregor von Rimini. 1917. 

Bd. XX., Heft 2. Martin Grabmann. Die ‘‘Philosophia 
Pauperum”’ und ihr Verfasser Albert von Orlamiinde. 1918. 

Bd. XX., Heft 3-4. H. F. Miller. Dionysios, Proklos, Plo- 
tinos. Ein historischer Beitrag zur neuplatonischen Philosophie. 
1918. 

Bd. XXI., Heft 1. Berhard Geyer. Peter Abaelards phi- 
losophische Schriften. 1919. 

Bd. XXI., Heft 6. P. Hieronymus Spettmann. Die Psy- 
chologie des Johannes Pecham. 1919. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Kantesellschaft offers a prize of 1500 marks for the best study on 
each of the following subjects: (1) A critical history of Neo-Kantism 
from its beginning to the present day; (2) The influence of Kant and 
his followers on the Reformation. The competition is open until 
April 22, 1921. 

A NEw Italian review has appeared this year at Messina, under 
the title of Jl giornale critico della filosofia italiana. It is published 
by Professor G. Gentile, with the collaboration of Signori Croce, 
Tucci and Saitta. 

THERE has also been founded in Germany by Professors Hans 
Vaihinger and R. Schmidt a new review of the idealist school, Annalen 
der Philosophie. 





